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ABSTRACT 
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communicative approach to teaching literary texts that can enhance the 
language learning experience for students with different levels of language 
proficiency and varied reasons for studying FL . The article provides examples 
of this approach by presenting several input and output activities for 
teaching a poem and a narrative text. It concludes by affirming the 
importance of incorporating student-centered communicative strategies when 
teaching literary texts and challenging the profession to develop these kinds 
of activities for the benefit of both novice and experienced teachers. 
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Teaching Literary Texts at the 
Intermediate Level: 

A Structured Input Approach 

Stacey Katz 

The University of Utah at Salt Lake City 

I n this article, it will be taken for granted that it is important for lit- 
erary works to remain a part of the foreign language curriculum 
(see Jurasek 1996; McCarthy 1998; Tucker 2000). The question, 
however, is how to integrate the teaching of literature into the modem 
foreign language classroom, where teacher-centered activities are dis- 
couraged and communication among students is paramount. Perceiv- 
ing the need for innovative methods to teach literature in the 
communicative classroom, Virginia Scott (2001) challenges her col- 
leagues “in both language and literature to avail ourselves of the re- 
search in SLA in order to rethink the teaching of literature” (p. 547). 
The goal should be to adapt theories that are shown to be effective in 
language and grammar instruction to the teaching of literature and 
hence to make literature a more complementary component within 
four skills courses. 

Lee and VanPattens (1995) Making Communicative Teaching 
Happen describes a theory of foreign language pedagogy that has the 
potential to be effective in the literature classroom, especially at the 
intermediate level. The authors propose that various types of struc- 
tured input and output activities used for teaching both reading com- 
prehension and grammar can also be applied to the teaching of 
literature. It is important to stress that reading for comprehension is 
only one part of the purpose of studying literature; the analysis of lit- 
erary texts is valuable precisely because of what can be found behind 
the literal meanings of the words on the page. 

In this article, I propose that structured input and output activities 
1 can not only lead students to discover the general meaning of a poem 
or a work of prose but also can help them to become aware of under- 
. lying themes, various literary devices, and other elements that enrich 
literary works; hence, foreign language reading becomes more intel- 
lectually stimulating and satisfying. 

This article is organized in the following manner: in the first sec- 
tion, I discuss the difficulties of teaching foreign language classes at 
the intermediate level, and I describe the ways in which the study of 
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II a mis le sucre 
Dans le cafe au lait 
Avec la petite cuiller 
II a tourne 
II a bu le cafe au lait 
Et il a repost la tasse 
Sans me parler 
II a allurrfe 
une cigarette 
II a fait des ronds 
Avec la funrfee 
II a mis les cendres 
. Dans le cendrier 
Sans me parler 
Sans me regarder 
II s’est lev£ 

II a mis 
Son chapeau 
Sur sa tete 
II a mis 

Son manteau de pluie 
Parce qu’il pleuvait 
Et il est parti 
Sous la pluie 
. Sans une parole 
Sans me regarder 
Et moi j’ai pris 
Ma tete dans ma main 
Et j’ai pleur£. 



He put the sugar 
In the cafe au lait 
With the little spoon 
He stirred 

He drank the cafe au lait 

And he put the cup down again 

Without speaking to me 

He lit 

A cigarette 

He blew rings 

With the smoke 

He put the ashes 

In the ashtray 

Without speaking to me 

Without looking at me 

He got up 

He put 

His hat 

On his head 

He put on 

His raincoat 

Because it was raining 

And he left 

In the rain 

Without a word 

Without looking at me 

And me, I put 

My head in my hands 

And I cried. 



Since students rarely have difficulty understanding the literal meaning 
of this poem, it is an excellent text for them to study. First, students 
should read the poem to understand the general sense of what is going 
on. Then they should study it to discover the elements that enrich it: 
tone, form, rhythm, sound, figurative language, and ambiguity^ 

The students' first reaction to the poem is usually favorable. But 
why do they like it? What is it about the poem that appeals to them? 
For one thing, students tend to like . the poem because they immedi- 
ately understand the words. However, if it were just an easy poem with 
no deeper meanings, it is doubtful that it would leave much of an im- 
pression on them. What is remarkable in "Dejeuner du matin is the 
depth of the emotion conveyed in the poem. The poet accomplishes 
this effect by incorporating various literary elements. For example, the 
repetitiveness and the rhythm of the short lines create a tone that 
seems matter-of-fact and emotionless, which contrasts with the narra- 
tor's sorrow. Another striking contrast is the banality of the ordinary 
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actions that occur against the background of profound grief, t oug 
this emotion is not apparent until the end of the poem, there are signs 
early on that the narrator is indeed upset. For example, the alliteration 
of "s” sounds (sous la pluie/sans une parole/sans me regarder) sug- 
gests sighing and sobbing. Another literary device that appears in the 
poem is the idea of the “pathetic fallacy," which refers to a connection 
between what is happening in nature and a person’s emotional state. 
In the poem, there is a correspondence between the ram that is fa ing 
and the speakers tears and sorrow. Students should be led to consider 
this connection. (Would the poem be as powerful if, for example, the 

sun were shining?) , 

Another literary element is the poem’s intended ambiguity, which 
makes the poem more interesting and more relevant to a diverse group 
of readers. Is the speaker a man or a woman? A child or an adult. Does 
the scene take place in a restaurant or in the kitchen of a house? There 
is really no way to tell from the words on the page. Therefore, the 
poem can be interpreted in several different ways, depending upon the 

perspective of the reader. . , , , 

The structured input and output exercises that are provided below 
help to lead students along the path of discovering the literary ric ness 
of the poem, allowing them to interact with the text and arrive at their 
own interpretations. All the activities are meant to be done in groups 
and are intended to stimulate discussion among group members, 
except for the final, discourse-level structured output exercises. 

Exercise 1 : Selecting Alternatives 
(Input) 

(This activity should occur before the students read the poem. The} 
are required to choose the most appropriate answer from the list giver 
after each sentence. The exercise serves to provide students with back 
ground information about some of the important ideas of the poem 
such as quarreling through silence and the pain of being ignored. Th< 
questions lead the students to become aware of literary devices, sue! 
as the symbolic relationship between an action and an emotion anc 
the connection between nature and the human situation. After doinj 
this exercise, the students will be ready to read the poem.) 



1. Whempeople argue, 



They refuse to speak to 
each other. 


Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Neve 


They stare at each other. 


Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Nevei 


They don’t like each other. 


Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Neve) 
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They misunderstand Always 

each other. 



2. When people are sad, 



They run away. 


Always 


They cry. 


Always 


They talk. 


Always 


They smoke. 


Always 


They drink coffee. 


Always 


They sleep. 


Always 


3, When it rains, 




People feel sad. - 


Always 


People feel happy. ; v * 


Always 


People don’t want to go outside. 


Always 



Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Never 



Usually Sometimes Never 

Usually Sometimes Never 



Exerrise 2: Binary Options . ? v ts>. 

(Input) v . , ... ..... ... . . •••• • :• 

(This, activity begins with several statements that are designed to 
ensurethat t.he students have; understood the main ideas of the poem. 
Through questions about setting and tone, it reveals the poem s ambi- 
guity, and it leads students to discover that their interpretations of the 
poem may differ from those of their peers.) 



It is nice out. 

The speaker is happy. 

The man is talkative. 

The man drinks his coffee black. 

The speaker is a woman. 

The speaker is a child. . . . .’ -■ l ■ ; ■ 

This scene takes place in a cafe; 

This scene takes place in the kitchen of a house. 

The man doesn’t know the speaker. 

The man is ignoring the speaker. 

The man doesn't see the speaker, .* . 

The speaker has a new haircut and looks very different. 
Behind the routine of everyday events, there are often 
deep emotions. * 

Early in the poem, the speaker indicates 
that he or she may begin crying. 



Agree 


, Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Disagree 
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Exercise 3: Matching 
(Input) 

(This activity allows students to discover symbolism and symbolic ac- 
tions as well as the possible correspondence between peoples emo- 
tions and what is happening in nature. Note: The suggested matches 
are given on the same line here, but they would be scattered on stu- 
dents’ sheets.) 

rain tears 



“without speaking to me” rejection 

Exercise 4: Questions 
(Output at the sentential level) 

(Students are asked to write five questions that they would like to ask 
the two main characters. This exercise helps them to recognize the 
poem’s ambiguity and the significance of actions and images that may 
suggest symbolic meanings. For example, they might think about why 
the poet shows the man drinking coffee sweetened with milk and 
sugar rather than black coffee. Is there a possible symbolic meaning? 
Are his deliberate, silent actions of pouring the coffee and the milk, 
putting in the sugar, and stirring it, symbolic? ) 



1; •: Why won’t you talk to your wife (child, girlfriend)? 

2. Why do you think your husband (father, boyfriend) is angry (or another emo- 
tion, such as disappointed or depressed). Is he leaving you with regret (because 

of another lover, to go away on a trip, because he lost custody of you)? 

3. Where will you (the speaker and/or the man) go afterwards? 

Exercise 5: Another Perspective 
(Output at the sentence level) 

(Students are asked to imitate the style of the poet by rewriting the 
poem from the perspective of the other person, perhaps in the present 
tense. In the model below, they will discover a drastic change in tone: 
what makes the speaker seem amused?) 



sun 

raining 

hand 

raincoat 

make smoke rings 



happiness 



crying 
blocks tears 
blocks the rain 
indifference 



Model: 
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Model: 

Dans un cafe 

Je bois mon cafe 

Elle me regarde sans cesse. 

Qui est-elle?. 

Pourquoi me regarde-t-elle? 
Est-ce que je la connais? 

J’essaie de boire mon cafe. 
Tranquillement. 

Mais elle me regarde sans cesse. 



In a cafe 

I drink my coffee 
She keeps looking at me 
Who is she? 

Why is she looking at me? 

Do I know her? .... 

I try to drink my coffee 
Peacefully 

But she keeps on looking at me. 



Exercise 6: Your Own Poem 
(Output at the discourse level) 

(Students have another ppportunity to imitate the poet in their own 
work.) • •' f ’ ; • < • * ' 

Directions: . . . .. 

Write a poem using simple sentences written in the pass# compos#. Possible topics 
may include leaving home for the first time to go to college or attending a wedding 
or a funeral. Be sure to convey emotion in the poem; establish a contrast between 
the speaker’s highly emotional state and the matter-ofefact style of the lines. At the 
end of the poem, there should be an action that clearly shows the speaker’s feelings, 
such as the distraught utterance: “J’ai pris ma tete dans mes mains, et j’ai plemfe.” 

The Short Story 

A short story or an excerpt from a longer work can be effectively em- 
ployed in the intermediate classroom. For example, “M&re" [Mother], 
taken from the longer work La Cl# sur la porte [The Key above the 
Door] by Algerian authpr Marie Cardinal, describes a woman's alien- 
ation from her mother due to, the mothers obsession with an infant 
daughter who died seventeen years earlier. In this recit, which takes 
place in an Algerian cemetery, the narrator describes a yearly trip to 
the cemetery with her mother and reveals the jealousy she feels be- 
cause of the love that her mother has for the dead child. 

This story is difficult for students because it contains mostly long, 
descriptive paragraphs and only five lines of dialogue. There is a great 
deal of new vocabulary, though it is glossed in the Liens (Hammadou 
1994) edition. Therefore, it is important that the structured input ac- 
tivities ensure that students understand the general plot of the story 
before leading them to interpret the deeper levels of meanings of the 
text: During the structured input exercises/ the appropriate frames of 
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reference should be activated; students should be asked to think about 
literary elements that are not necessarily immediately apparent when 
reading the text, such as allusions, religious images and symbols, and 
contrasts. 

Recognizing the Christian overtones is essential for students to un- 
derstand the deeper meanings of the text. Cardinal employs various 
literary devices that incorporate underlying Catholic themes. For ex- 
ample, there are several biblical allusions in the story. Most important 
is the Virgin Maiy as the archetypal perfect mother, who stands in con- 
trast to the narrators flawed mother. This opposition is just one of the 
many striking polarities that students should be led to discover. Some 
of the other contrasts are listed in Exercise 3 below. 

The narrators using the rdcit as a form of confession is also im- 
portant in understanding the significance of the story. The narrator 
appears to be telling the story in order to confess her jealous and un- 
forgiving thoughts. The problem is that she does not really repent; she 
appears unable to get beyond her anger and her jealousy, and, at the 
end of the story, her sense of isolation and despair becomes apparent. 
In the final structured output exercise, students should be encouraged 
to explore the religious topics of forgiveness and repentance. 

Exercise 1: Matching 
(Input) 

(This exercise, which is done before reading the text, enables students 
to learn some of the more difficult vocabulary that is essential to un- 
derstanding the story. It also creates a frame in which students are 
guided to think about religious overtones, so they will be attentive to 
religious images, symbols, and allusions when reading the text.) 



Tossuaire [ossuary] 
la dalle [stone] 
un robinet [faucet] 
une tombe [grave] 
la Toussaint [All Saints' Day] 

la Confession [confession] 
la Vierge Marie [Virgin Mary] 



where bones are kept 
a piece of marble 
where water comes out 
where a body is buried 
a holiday in France when people visit 
cemeteries 

the act of telling one’s sins 
the perfect mother 



Exercise 2: Binary Options 
(Input) 

(This exercise begins with some basic statements about the plot to 
ensure that the students have understood the text. Then, it moves on 
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to more subjective ideas, allowing students to explore their own per- 
ceptions of the themes of the text, and introduces religious ideas. It 
also leads students to think about character analysis.) 

Do you agree or disagree with each of the following statements? 

1. The author has written this story to show her sadness about never having 
i known her sister. 

] 1 ... ... ■ . ; . 

| 2. The narrator’s task at the cemetery is to take her sister’s bones to the 

| ossuary. 

3. It is a horrible day at the cemetery, rainy and cold. 

4. The mother becomes cross with the narrator because she shows no emotion 
at her sister’s grave. 

5. The narrator feels ignored and unloved. ' 

6. The narrator is moved by the religious icons found in the cemetery. 

7. A mother will never get over the loss of a child. 

8. There is no such thing as a perfect mother. 

9. It is natural for children to be jealous of one another and to compete for their 

mothers’ love. ' : ' * ' ’ • : 4 •* • 

10. It is unusual to be jealous of someone who has died. 

11. It is easier to love someone who is dead than someone who is alive. 

12. It is normal to feel that one’s parents prefer one’s siblings. 

Exercise 3: Finding Examples 
(Output at the sentence level) 

(As mentioned above, in this story, one of the most striking literary el- 
ements is the contrasts, which produce a tension between opposites. 
Students are asked to find examples in the text that fit the following 
oppositions. It is hoped that through this activity, students will also 
discover the religious overtones of the story, such as allusions to 
angels, the Virgin Mary, the concepts of forgiveness and repentance, 
and the consequences of making a confession while still filled with 
anger and resentment.) ’ . . . » 

life/death * 

love/hatred ' * » ■ 

beauty/ugliness ‘ ' ; ' ’ * ' 

perfect child/flawed child 

perfect mother/flawed mother ‘ ‘ ■ 
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pleasant smells/bad odors 

purity/sin 

confession/hardness of heart 

forgiving/implacable 

Exercise 4: Writing a Letter 
(Output at the discourse level) 

(This exercise reinforces the students' understanding of the literary el- 
ements of tone and character analysis.) 

1. Write a letter from the daughter to her mother, explaining why she wants to 
cut off contact with the family. 

2. Write a letter from the mother to the daughter, asking for her forgiveness. 

Conclusion 

The two literary works presented in this article serve as examples of 
the ways in which the theory of structured input and output can be ap- 
plied to teaching literature. In the traditional literature classroom, stu- 
dents are usually asked to read a story, poem, or play and then answer 
a series of questions based on it to ensure that they have understood 
it. Then the instructor might facilitate a discussion of the work, asking 
students about literary elements. In contrast, the type of approach ad- 
vocated in this article enables students to interact more actively with 
the text and to discover its many layers of meaning through such in- 
teractions. Because of the input activities that the students do both 
before and after reading, they are led to gain an appreciation of liter- 
ary style as well as become aware of many of the deeper meanings of 
the work. After they have attained a thorough understanding of the 
text and its intricacies have become part of the students' developing 
system (Lee and VanPatten 1995), students are then ready to produce 
output and to form their own interpretations of what they have read. 

The preparation of structured input and output activities to teach 
literature is time-consuming for the instructor, but students can be 
asked to contribute to the development of such activities. For example, 
after reading a text, students could work in small groups and develop 
lists of true and false assertions about the text. Then, alLthe students 
could decide with which assertions they agree or disagree. The groups 
could find examples of literary elements, such as irony, ambiguity, al- 
lusion, imagery, symbolism, tone, alliteration, and various figures of 
speech, and the class could try to determine their contributions to the 
text. 
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It is important that foreign language textbooks include the teach- 
ing of literature, and, to guide instructors, they should incorporate the 
tyP es of input and output exercises that applied linguists have pro- 
posed for the communicative classroom. Especially at large universi- 
ties where graduate teaching assistants teach literature at the 
intermediate level, such guidance should be provided since these in- 
structors are in the process of developing and refining their teaching 
skills. They need materials and methods of instruction. Over the last 
two decades, most graduate teaching assistants at American universi- 
ties have been trained how to teach students to communicate in a for- 
eign language, but they have not been trained how to teach students 
to understand and appreciate literary texts (see Harper 1988; Kramsch 
1993; Muyskens 1983). Muyskens (1983) agrees: "It is ironic that those 
who will spend their lives teaching literature are rarely introduced to 
methods for doing so" (p. 414). In order to help teachers who are new 
to the field as well as those who currently limit themselves to teaching 
only language skills or only literature, there must be further collabo- 
ration between applied linguists and literature specialists. In that way, 
students of foreign languages will benefit from the innovative methods 
of the communicative classroom, which can make them more sensi- 
tive to the richness of literature. 



. Notes. •. % 

1. I would like to thank Editions Gallimard for allowing me to reprint this 
poem. 

2. These exercises should be created and performed completely in French. 
They are provided in English here, however, to make them more accessible 
to the general reader. 
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